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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, | 
JULY 18TH, 1811-—DECEMBER 24TH, 1863. 


On the eve of Christmas, 1863, while I 
was at work in my office, the whistle of the | 
speaking tube sounded; I went to it, and 
the words came: ‘‘ Thackeray found dead | 
in his bed this morning.” 

The suddenness of the event was so start- 
ling that it sent a thrill through the whole | 
world of literature, and the grand old | 
English festival opened with a note of 
sadness. Thackeray's last evening was spent | 
just as he himself would have had it, had he 
known that in the night he would hear the | 
call of the Master; for he was making chil- 
dren happy with Christmas games in his | 
house at Kensington. On the evening of the | 
day on which he died he was expected to | 
join a family party for the usual Christmas 


| bell tolled the Curfew, 
| but for one long interval, every night for 
| 540 years.” 
/related how he was present, then a boy 


| the style was so finished. 
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tree at Mr. and Mrs. Benzon’s. 
Priestley in her ‘Story of 
writes :— 

“There was one guest missing; his place 
at the table had been laid, it was now removed; 
that guest was lying dead in the pretty red- 
brick house he had built for himself within a 
stone’s throw of the festivities in which he was 
expected to take part, and the news that 
‘Thackeray was dead’ had only arrived an 
hour before.”’ 


Lady 
a Lifetime’ 


A fortnight previously, as related by the 
Master of Charterhouse, the Rev. Gerald 
Davies, at the commemorative dinner in 
the old hall on Wednesday, the 28th of 
June, Thackeray had been present on 
Founder’s day, and had spoken at the dinner. 
While the Master was speaking, the chapel 
“as it had tolled, 
Mr. J. A. Foote, IX.C., also 
of fourteen, and did not consider that the 
novelist had made a good speech, but was 
consoled in after years when he read in 
‘The Roundabout Papers’ Thackeray’s 
own confession that “he could not make 
a good after-dinner speech, because he never 
could remember the excellent things he 
thought of in the cab.” 

Not only did Thackeray visit his old 
school within a fortnight of his death, but 
The Times in its notice on Christmas Day 
mentions his visit to his club two days 
previously, ‘radiant and buoyant with 
glee, full of plans and hopes ” :— 

“On Monday last he was congratulating 
himself on having finished four numbers of a new 
novel; he had the manuscript in his pocket, and 
with a boyish frankness showed the last pages to 
a friend, asking him to read them and see what 
he could make of them. When he had completed 


| four numbers more, he said, he would subject 


himself to the skill of a very clever surgeon and 
be no more an invalid.” 


The Times, referring to his early writings 


| does 


‘** not think, on the whole, as we look back, that 
if his fame at that time was unequal to his 
merits, the public were much to blame. The 
very high opinion which his friends entertained 
of him must have been due more to personal inter- 
course than to his published works. It was 
not until 1846 that Mr. Thackeray fairly showed 
to the world what was in him. Then began to 
be published in monthly numbers the story of 
‘ Vanity Fair.’ It took London by surprise. “The 
picture was so true, the satire was so trenchant, 
It is ditticult to say 
which of these three works is the best, ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ ‘Henry Esmond,’ or ‘The Newcomes.’ 
Men of letters may give their preference to the 
second of these, which indeed is the most polished 
of allhis works. But there is a vigour in the first- 








» 


~ 
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mentioned, and a matured beauty in the last, 
which to the throng of readers will be more 
attractive. At first reading, ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
has given to many an impression that the author 
is too cynical. There was no man less ill-natured 
than Mr. Thackeray, and if anybody doubts 
this, we refer him to ‘ The Newcomes,’ and ask 
whether that book could be written by any but 
a most kind-hearted man. We believe that one 
of the greatest miseries which Mr. Thackeray 
had to endure grew out of the sense that he, one 
of the kindest of men, was regarded as an ill- 
natured cynic.” 

It is curious, as a reminiscence of Thack- 
eray’s early days, to find Sir Henry Cole 
in his ‘ Fifty Years of Public Life ’ (pp. 144-5) 
recommending Thackéray in these terms 
for employment to the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitators :— 

‘* The artist is a genius, both with his pencil 
and his pen. His vocation is literary. He would 
like to combine both writing, and drawing 
when sufficiently primed, and then he would write 
and illustrate ballads, or tales, or anything.” 

Two illustrations are given by Cole. 
The designs were suggested by Cobden. 
A note states that the first of these cuts was 
printed in No. 8 of The Anti-Corn Law 
Circular, July 28rd, 1839, and the second 
in No. 18, December 10th, 1839. “‘ They 
were not republished in the volume of Thack- 
eray drawings. ...These engravings are rare, 
but can be seen in the British Museum.”’ 

In reference to Thackeray's cynicism, 
The Atheneum in its obituary notice, which 
appeared on the 2nd of January, 1864, 
attributes it in some measure to his early 
contributions to Fraser's Magazine : 

““TIt may have been that, to suit the tone of that 


periodical, which was at that time sarcastic and | 


unscrupulous, he exaggerated a humour for banter 
and indifference, occasional personality, and 
too habitual a resolution to look upon the seamy 
side of life and manners, which, if not born with 
him, certainly grew into marking characteristics 
of his style and purpose as an author.” 


However, his close connexion with the 





| 9th of January, 1860. 


imany and powerful men who established | 


Punch had a good influence ; 
hit as hard as the best among the Maginns 
and Lockharts—though let it not be for- 
gotten with meanings as generous as those 
of the Fraser squadron were otherwise.” 
Although a prominent member of the 
staff of Regina, Thackeray did not attain 
the honour of separate portraitship in the 
‘Gallery.’ He has, however, a place in 
the cartoon of the ‘ Fraserians ”’ 
appeared in the number for 


they ‘** could | 


which , 
January, | 


1835, and acopy of which is now in my. 


hand. 
Bates in ‘The Maclise Gallery,’ published 
by Chatto & Windus in 1873, and now very 


To repair this omission Mr. William | 


scarce, gives a reproduction of the portrait 
belonging to his favourite club, the Garrick. 

Whether the Fraser connexion influenced 
his writings or not, all who know the cir- 
cumstances of his life must admire the stout- 
hearted way in which he bore the great 
sorrow which cast a perpetual shadow on 
his home. The affliction from which his 
beloved wife suffered could never be out 
of his memory ;_ she survived him for nearly 
thirty years. Their short married life 
together had been perfectly happy, and 
though his “marriage was a wreck,” he 
had such an affection for her that “‘ he was 
prepared to do it overagain.”’ Very pathetic 
are the references to her in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ as well as to his 
affection for his two daughters—Anne 
Isabella, now Lady Ritchie, and Harriet 
Marian, who in 1867 married Leslie Stephen, 
and died on the 28th of November, 
1875. These passages show him in quite 
a different light from that in which he was 
regarded by so many during his lifetime, 
who looked upon him as cynical and over- 
bearing. 

These glimpses into his home life fill us 
with regret that Thackeray’s strict injunc- 


tions that no biography of him_ should 
be written have prevented his daughter 


Lady Ritchie from giving to the world a 
biography which would no doubt have been 
to her a labour of love, and would have 
shown how greatly he was misunderstood 
by many who eame in contact with him. 
Those who knew him well, however, could 
form with him the choicest friendship. 
His personal appearance and manners on 
first acquaintance caused him to be regarded 
as aggressive. 

I well remember his presence at the 
burial of Macaulay in Poets’ Corner on the 
There he stood head 
and shoulders above all the other mourners. 
Charlotte Bronté, after she had long gazed 
in silence at the portrait by Lawrence, 
exclaimed, ‘“* And there came up a Lion out 
of Judah”; and Mr. W. L. Courtney in 
his valuable article which appeared in The 
Daily Telegraph on the 26th of last month 
said: ‘In many respects he was like a big 
boy, a giant of 6 feet 3 with the soul of a 
child.” His brain was very large, weighing 
no less than 583 ounces. Sir Richmond 
Thackeray Ritchie relates, in the biography 
which appears in ‘Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia,’ that when Thackeray was a child 
of five his aunt Mrs. Ritchie was surprised 
to find that her husband’s hat fitted the 
little boy. In the life of Tennyson his son 
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records, “‘ My father grew to know Thackeray 
well, and would call him a lovable man”’; 
and he gives a characteristic anecdote of him. 
The two friends had been dining together, 
and Tennyson had said: “TI love Catullus 
for his perfection in form and for his tender- 
ness; he is tenderest of Roman poets.”’ 
Thackeray answered: “I do not rate 
him highly; I could do better myself.” 
Lhe next morning Tennyson received an 
apology from his friend, who 

“woke at two o'clock; and in a sort of terror 
at a certain speech I had made about Catullus. 
When I have dined, sometimes T beli¢éve myself 
to be equal to the greatest painters and poets. 
That delusion goes off, and then I know what a 
small fiddle mine is, and what small tunes I 
play on it. It was very generous of you to give 
me an opportunity of recalling a silly speech ; 
but at the time I thought I was making a perfectly 
simple and satisfactory observation.” 

Tennyson said of this letter: 
impossible to have written in a more 
generous spirit. No one but a_ noble- 
hearted man could have written such a 
letter.’ On Thackeray’s appointment: to 
The Cornhill we find him at once writing 
to ‘ My dear old Alfred.” 

It is sad that the same unbroken friend- 
ship cannot be recorded of his distinguished 
brother novelist Dickens, though it was 
Dickens's loyalty to another friend which 
caused the terrible breach. Pleasant, indeed, 
is it to remember that they were reconciled 
before the final parting. Lady Priestley, 
from whose most interesting work I have 
already quoted, received the following 
account of the reconciliation from her oldest 
friend Sir Theodore Martin, who was an eye- 
witness (pp. 71-2) :— 

“Late in the autumn of the year in which 
Thackeray died (1863) I was standing talking 
to him in the hall of the Athenzeum, when Dickens 
came out of the room where he had been reading 
the morning papers, and, passing close to us with- 
out making any sign of recognition, crossed the 
hall to the stairs that led up to the library. 
Suddenly Thackeray broke away from me, and 
overtook Dickens just as he had reached the foot 
of the staircase. Dickens turned to him, and 
I saw Thackeray speak, and presently hold out 
his hand to Dickens. They shook hands, a 
few words were exchanged, and immediately 
Thackeray returned to me, saying: ‘I am glad 
I have done this. I said,’ he continued, ‘ ‘‘ It 
ts time this foolish estrangement should cease, 
and that we should be to each other as we used 
to be. Come, shake hands!’’’ Dickens, he 
said, seemed at first rather taken aback, but he 
held out his hand, and some friendly words were 
exchanged. ‘I loved the man,’ said Thackeray, 
‘and could not resist this impulse.’ ” 


“Tt was 


A few weeks after, Dickens was standing 
by the open grave of the friend from whom 
he had been so long estranged. 


The large-hearted Thackeray truly carried 
out in his own life the words he had written 
to his friend Synge so far back as 1852 :— 

BEHOLD LOVE IS THE CROWN AND COM- 

PLETION OF ALL EARTHLY GOOD. 


I hope I may be pardoned for adding that 
the 18th of this month has for myself a 
special significance, for it is the cen- 
tenary of my father’s birth as well as of 
Thackeray’s. JOHN CoLLIns FRANCIS. 


(To be concluded.) i 


THE MILITARY CANAL AT SANDGATE. 
(See 10 S. xii. 228, 334, 377.) 


THE following occurs in Fortescue’s ‘ History 
of the Army,’ vol. v. p. 233 :— 


“One costly work may, however, perhaps be 
ascribed to the French General [Dumouriez], 
namely, the military canal from Hythe to Sand- 
gate. This was made in order to isolate the 
Romney marshes, where, according to Dumouriez, 
an invading force could otherwise have secured 
all the cattle and horses which fed on the 
marshes.” 


A foot-note adds :— 


** But it appears from a letter from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the Duke of Richmond that 
the canal, with its ultimate extension to Cliff 
End in Sussex, was suggested by Sir David Dundas, 
H.O. Internal Defence, Duke of Richmond to 
C.-in-C., 18 Noy., C.-in-C to Duke of Richmond, 
19 Nov., 1806.”’ 


The Kentish 
states :— 


“On Thursday last Mr. Pitt, accompanied by 
Generals Twiss and Moore, met the Lords and 
Bailiffs of the Level of Romney Marsh, at New- 
hall near Dymchurch, to consider of the best 
mode of inundating the Marsh in case of invasion, 
when it was determined that, on the appearance 
of the enemy on the coast, the sluices should be 
opened, to admit the sea so as to fill the dykes, 
which might be accomplished in one tide, and in 
case of actual invasion remain open another tide, 
which would be sufficient to inundate the whole 
level. The wall of course would not be injured, 
as the space of 24 hours will be fully sufficient for 
the intended effect.”’ 


In The Kentish Gazette, 19 Oct., 1804, the 
Royal Military Canal scheme was ventilated. 
viz., a canal between Shorneliff Battery and 
the Rother near Rye. 


Gazette, 11 Sept., 1804, 


On 26 October there is areport of aspecial 
meeting of the Surveyor, Lords, Baylif, 
and Jurats convened and holden at Newhall, 

Dymchurech, on Wednesday, the 24th, when 
| it was resolved :— 


| “*1. It is the opinion of this meeting that the 
| proposed canal will not be injurious to the lands 
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within the levels, and that it will be seailaiaa 
with advantage to the country, by draining parts | 
of the levels which are now subject to floods. 

“2, It is the opinion of this meeting that it 
be recommended to the several proprietors of | 
lands within the levels to put the persons author- | 
ized by the Government into the immediate pos- | 
session of the lands necessary for the purpose of | 
the proposed canal and road, and to leave the 
amount of the compensation to be paid to the 
several owners and occupiers to be afterwards 
settled by a jury, to be summoned within six 
months from this day.” 

Sir John Honywood was the chairman: 
and Mr. Pitt, Sir D. Dundas, Major-General 
Moore, and Col. Brewn of the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department were present. 

A further report in The Kentish Gazette 
of 30 October refers to the meeting on the 
24th, when Mr. Pitt explained in the clearest 
manner the object of the meeting, stated 
how this great work would affect the lands 
in the Marsh, and cited Mr. Coleman, 
Expenditor of the Marsh, a person whose 
age and experience entitled his information 
to respect. The resolution being passed, 
the meeting adjourned, and Mr. Pitt re- | 
turned to Walmer Castle. 


J. FYNMORE. 


Sandgate. 


BATTLE ON THE WEY: | 


CARPENTER, CRESSINGHAM, AND 
ROWE FAMILIES. | 
I HAveE temporarily in my _ possession | 


two documents, which were found recently | 
among the papers, &¢., belonging to Francis | 
( ‘oryndon Carpenter Rowe, who died 1898, | 
aged 38, son of the late Sir William Rowe 
of Trebursye, Launceston. 

The older of the documents is endorsed | 

Carpenter Arms.” Parts of it—e.g., the | 
description of the arms and the_ proper | 
names—are in red ink. It is a little worn 
and mutilated. Probably some one or 
two lines have been cut from the foot. 
The other is apparently a later version, 
which there are evident inaccuracies, 
e.g., Christa for Crista, and DCCLXXIV. 
appears for mccLxxivy. This later docu- | 
ment is endorsed :— 

A Copy of a Writing on Parchment in the 


in 


Possession of Coryndon Rowe of Launceston in 
Cornwall, ig agg who married Ann, the 
Daughter of Wm. Carpenter, late of the same 


place, D.D., decéd.’ 

As the text and the signatures are apparently 
written by one hand, it is probably a copy 
of a copy. 
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If we supply one w ord “‘ and” torn away, 
between ‘*Cashell’’ and ‘‘ Richard,’’? near 
the end, and the Latin quotation, from the 
second version, the older document reads 
as nai : 

*“Seutum Gentilitium Paludamentum — ct 
Crista Cognominis Carpender or Carpenter thus 


blazoned Partie per pale indented Or and Azure 


An Eagle Counterchang’d of the first and second 
An Helmet befitting the Degree, A Wreath of the 
Colours &c. This Name had its Original Ab 
Officio non Artis sed Ingenii (as Fordon relates 
it) about the year MCCLXXIV from the cunning 
Contrivance of Hugh Cressingham of Abbington 


in Berkshire Who cutt a Bridge upon the Wey so 


dextrously that It was not perceived by any, 
He having a Pin, whereunto he clandestinely 
fastened in a Cradle, Expecting the Blast of a 
Horn, which was a Sign that half the Army was 
over the Bridge, which he performed so coura- 
geously that those upon the Bridge were drown’d, 
«& their Army divided, so that one Party might 
see the other routed, and not be able to assist 
them: The River being betwixt them: Which 
in all Probability might have fallen out otherwise, 
the Enemy being thrice their Number. By 
Which means the English gained the Victory 
over the Welsh, and the said Hugh surnamed 
Carpenter, and had for his Crest (as Forden saith) 
Manum dextram armatam Clayum  ligneum 


| tenentem, and he further adds Filius ejus Johannes 


Carpenter eadem Insignia in Seuto sed Cristam 
alteram portavit. Many of the Vulgar have 
taken the Arms of the Company of Carpenters 


| for their own Arms, and so lie under a Mistake. 


This Hugh married Anna Barton and had Issue 
John Carpenter a Companion of Piers Gaveston 
in the Reign of King Edward II. and accompanied 
But 
remained there and married a Daughter of Donald 
Fitzgerald and had Issue Thomas, George, 
Richard and Edward Carpenter Who came all 
over to England in the Beginning of the Reign 


} of King Edward III. and Richard accompanied 


him through all his Wars with France ; Thomas 
married Anna Cecil and lived in Essex. George 


was Abbott of Kilkenny in Ireland and afterwards 

came to be Archbishop of Cashell and Richard was 
a Commander under Henry IV. Si quid novisti 
—Rectius istis Candidus Imperti si non His 
utere mecum.”’ 


At the end of No. 
supplied the missing word 


2, 


from which I have 


‘and’ as well 


, as the Latin quotation, appears 


A True Copy. examined by) q..; p 
and verified on the oath of J tep® Spettigue 
Launceston, in Cornwall | 


Sworn at 


the 20" day af August 1808. Before J 
W™ Rowe. Justice. 
I am far from sure about the name 


‘ Spettigue.” 
I shall be grateful if any correspondent 


| will give me information concerning the 


incident in Wales, when Hugh Cressingham 
cut the bridge over the Wey, or anything 
connected with the family history given 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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DiIsRAELI AND Butwer.—I have dis-| According to the ‘N.E.D.,’ “him” was 
covered three mistakes about Bulwer (after- | used for “it”? in the objective case down 
wards Lord Lytton) in Mr. Monypenny’s to the seventeenth century, though the last 
‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ two of which | example there given is no later than 1612. 
are Disraeli’s, whilst the third is presum- “ Heart” in the concluding sentence does 
ably Mr. Monypenny’s. not express the author's meaning with good 

On p. 124 Disraeli says :— ,effect ; while the general description has 

‘Just at the commencement of the spring of | much of the obse urity of certain parts of the 
1830, if spring it could be called, I made the | Apocalypse. In all subsequent editions 
acquaintance of Lytton Bulwer and dined with | the entire passage is said to have been sup- 
himat his house in Hertford Street. He was just pressed 3 N. W. Hut 
married or about just married: a year or two. |! ‘New Wook ie re 
We were both of | us then quite youths ; about | : ies 
four-and-twenty.” | dis . Chietsne ili toes 

As Bulwer was born in 1803 and Disraeli Se ee ea oe 


: | description, which is taken from a letter of 
in 1804, it follows that Bulwer completed | eS. cae vg in "The Winses 1 =< 1849, 
his twenty-seventh year, and Disraeli his | 2 S 


: : seems too good to be lost :— 
twenty-sixth, in 1830. But they were really = 4 


. : ‘* When Grimaldi used to come on the stage as 
acquainted before that year, for the ‘ Life | a canary bird in full plumage, well can I recollect 


of Lord Lytton’ by his son shows that they | the ecstasy of every schoolboy who looked upon 
were corresponding early in 1829, when} him. When he shook his wings, there was 
Bulwer’s home was a house called Woodcot | eg ah on tle to clean Pa 2 bry 
: = me at a F eathers with his pea ere waS much iau er > 
ee Oxfordshire, whither he had gome after | when he took up the gigantic piece of pov tl 
his marriage on 29 August, 1827. In @ | in his claw, and then began to peck it with true 
letter of 26 July, 1829, Bulwer tells} canary relish, the laughter was tremendous and 
Disraeli that his lease of Woodcot will| prolonged. It might have been the day before 


HEC 2 ee os .| the dreaded annual visit to the dentist ; i¢ might 
expire on 24 August, after which his address | have been the very last night of the holidays : 





will be 36, Hertford Street. | all of the future or the present was merged in the 
Writing to Lady Blessington on 12 Janu-| one delicious sense of schoolboy enjoyment of 
ary, 1837. Disraeli says :— | fun.” 
*“T am sorry about B.’s play; I would not; , : RIcHARD Ai. THORNTON. 
write to him as I detest sympathy save with good | 6, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
fortune.... From the extracts which have met c i 
my eye the play seems excellent.’ *‘ GOTHAMITES "= LONDONERS.—In_ these 


| days the citizens of New York are apt to be 
play was ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ but that Teferred to by their comic journals * 
is impossible, as that play was not written | * Gothamites,” in memory of “ the Wise Men 
till 1838: but in Januarv, 1837, ‘The | 0f Gotham” of old English legend. But 
Duchess de la Valliére’ was played for a ® Couple of centuries ago those of London 
few nights and then had to be withdrawa | Were apt thus to be alluded to, as is evident 
as a failare. W. A. Frost. from the following advertisement, which 
16, Amwell Street, E.C. appeared, on the eve of the general election 
caused by the death of George I., in The 

‘Pincri’s Progress,’ SEconp Eprrton, | Daily Post of 13 July, 1727 :— 
1678: StpPpRESSED PassaGe.—In the Lon-!| ‘“ This is to give Notice, that there will soon be 
don Nation of13 May a long piece of narrative a General Meeting of the Positive Goathamites 
is cited, which is said to have formed part fot Nominating such worthy Persons to their 


£ the cnn ealiee fB pa : Representatives, as will exert their best Endea- 
of the second edition of Bunyans master- yours against the Use of Common Sense in all 


piece, of which, however, only one copy Political Affairs. 
remains. One passage in particular _is “PS. Likewise a full and true Account of 
rather difficult to understand on first reading some late Suffrages of these Wise Men of Goatham 
it :— will be published in the [—d—n J—rn—I of 
Saturday next.” 


A foot-note to this (on p. 344) says that the 


“As he [Christian] struggled with one of the | 
branches, he became entangled with a briar, and | 
a thorn fixed itself in him. It might have been | e : 
alive, for as he tried to free himself, it dragged | ELEEMOSYNARY STUDENTS AND GERMAN 
his clothes from his body, and then tore a deep |} | UNIVERSITIES.—In his new work entitled 
gash in his side. Christian could not [?] see right | | ‘La Renaissance Tehéque my honoured 
foto him, and was amazed to find there was no | gjqy- ophil friend Prof. Louis Leger alludes 


heart in the hole; but in place of a heart there | 
were cogged wheels of brass, which revolved | to a custom or understanding _ recog- 


ALFRED F. RosBsIns. 


with a clicking noise at a great rate.’ | nized in German universities, perhaps in 
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those of other countries. idee to the ASTROLOGY AND ‘THE ENcYCLOPDIA 
early struggling days at Jena of the eminent Brirrannica.’—In an article on * Astrology’ 
Bohemian antiquary Shafarik, Prof. Leger in the new (eleventh) edition of ‘The 


observes :— Encyclopz edia Britannica’ we read (vol? 1 
“Tl était admis que les étudiants pauvres p. 799}: ‘Gustavus Adolphus, it is well 

pouvaient mendier en route chez les pasteurs, known, was born in Finland. 

les professeurs, les hauts fonctionnaires, et leur Under Gustavus Adolphus (v ‘ei. xii. p. 735) 


réclamer une hospitalité qui était bien rarement ee 
refusée.”’ we read that he ‘‘ was born at Stockholm 
I am not aware of any similar understanding | castle on the 9th of December, 1594. 
among members of universities in Great | The point is of some interest in its bearing 
Britain. Francis P. MarcHANT. | Upon the accuracy of an astrological pre- 
| diction by Tycho Brahe, but there are other 
SPIDER Srories.—The following stories | flaws in the supposed correspondence of this 
relating to spiders are interesting ; we should | with facts, as I have shown in another place. 
have them, however, on better authority | See The Observatory, vol. Xxxiil, p. 247. 
before we accept them without reserve :— W. T. Lynn. 


“ The sexton of the church of St. Eustace at Blackheath. 
Paris, amazed to find frequently a particular 
lamp extinct early, and yet the oil consumed ‘Pate Beer.”’—** Pale ale” has long 


only, sat up several nights to perceive the cause. Bieter ae. : a eee 
At length he discove red that a caer of surpassing | been ” familiar term, but the variant 
size came down the cord to drink the oil. A still | ‘‘ pale beer ” is by no means so well known. 
more extraordinary instance of the same kind!/ J find it, however, in an announcement, in 
Of Miler =: — ihe gone peRon good Read’s Weekly Journal, or British Gazetteer, 
or Milan. A vast splder Was observec 1ere, | stein . sia Me 

which fed on the oil of the lamps. M. Morland | of 14 December, 1751, that there had 

of the Academy of Sciences has described this | ‘ ‘died at his House in Bunhill Fie ‘Ids, Mr. John 
spider, and fur nished a drawing of it. It weighed | Pelah, a Pale Beer Brewer, who by his Industry, 
four pounds, and was sent to the Emperor of | had acquired a handsome Fortune, with a Fair 
Austria, and is now in the Imperial Museum at | Character. ‘ 
Vienna.”’—Sporting Magazine, 1821, vol. viii. | BAe es Was 


N.S., p. 289. 
M. & A. 


| * Gapetin.’’—I have on several oecasions 
| heard this word (pronounced * gab-eet-in “’) 


“Bur”? =" Wirnovur” IN THE BiBLE.— 
| used by country persons of (near) Tonbridge, 


The “ but ” "of Amos li. 7 has been e ‘xplained | < 
as being equal to ‘‘ without ” or “unless.” | Kent, to denote a workman's “ overall’ : 
It seems strange that if this, which I do not | C0. Doubtless it is a_ corruption of 
question, is correct, the nineteenth-century | gabardine.”” As the word i . a 
Revisers of the A.V. left the passage in its | part of the Poti Aegiccoiiaas pulary Pn 
archaic obscurity. To my thinking, 1 Cor. | Working classes, it seems strange to fine 
vii. 4 has a twofold need of like emendation. |it in almost ordinary use with illiterate 


As a sometime member of the Revision | Country people. R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 
Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


Committee wrote: “It....occurred to me | 

that with all their Greek my colleagues knew | es : $3 

very little English....It is hardly worth| ~ THE Rose OF NORMANDY,” MARYLE- 
while to abandon one imperfect version | BONE GaRDENS.—A diary now before me 
for the sake of another.” Sr. Swirnr~. | provides a useful record in the following 


_ : y entry :— 

“ Utronta.”"—An Italian friend asked me} «+ Sunday, 8 March, 1846....One of the oldest 
to inform him what part of Great Britain | houses in ‘St. Mary-le-bone, viz., the * Rose of 
was understood in medizval times by the | Normandy’ public house, 32, High Street, 
Latin form Ultonia. A search through the | — ——. Street and over -reh 
usual channels of information had no result | oe ar cae dad mek cee a ak. 
until I turned to the B.M. ‘ Catalogue of | ana [on entering you] went down some stone steps 
Printed Books,’ where, in an indirect fashion, | two stones high—the back whereof was formerly 
I stumbled, under the heading *‘ Ulstermen’ | Marylebone Gardens. Adieu to relies.’ 
and * Ulster Annals’ on * The Intoxication, This slightly corrects the date of demoli- 
of the Ultonians’ and the ‘Annales| tion (‘‘ 1848-50”) given by Mr. Warwick 
Ultonienses.’ Wroth (‘ London Pleasure Gardens ’). 

A note of the solution of my difficulties The writer was C. Bryceson, then a junior 
may be of service to other inquirers. clerk at Messrs. Lea’s coal wharf, Pimlico. 

WILLIAM MERCER. | ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MitrrEs AT CoORONATIONS.—For several 
Coronations now—I think from that of 
George II.—no bishops have worn the mitre. 
Even on that occasion the mitres were 
earried in the hand, not worn on the head. 


Another version, a!luding to the Duke's love 
of pleasure and entertainment when in 
occupation of the Belgian towns, ran 
Le Due de York voulit danser. 
Bon ! Nous !avons fait sauter ! 
Dansons la Carmagnole! 
Vivent les sans-culottes ! 

We must remember that the first bars of 
‘The Death of Nelson’ are the same as 
those of the ‘Chant du Départ’ (‘Twas 
in Trafalgar Bay, The French at anchor lay ” 
—‘' La victoire en chantant, nous cuvre la 


| barriére ’’), and I have heard Englishmen in 


I am anxious to know whether any of these | 


mitres are still in existence. 
clergyman told me that his father recollected 
being shown a “ Coronation mitre,”’ 
called it, at Norwich Cathedral some time 
in the fifties. I do not think, however, 
that it is still there. Dr. Pusey is said to 
have possessed a mitre worn by one of the 
Nonjuring bishops; and at an exhibition 
of ecclesiastical ornaments in New York 
some years ago I saw a mitre of black velvet 
with a gilt embroidered cross on it, said to 
have been worn by an archbishop of Canter- 
bury at the Coronation of some king whose 
name I cannot for the moment remember. 
One would imagine that at least one out of 
all the mitres worn at Coronations previous 
to that of George II. would have survived, 
if not ina cathedral, perhaps in the family 
of the bishop wearing it. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

CARMAGNOLE.” — On 


‘LA Wednesday, 


A very old 1792 


as he, 


21 June, the day preceding the Coronation, | 
| 


[ listened to the band of aregiment marching 
to its encampment in Regent’s Park, and 
noticed that it played ‘La Carmagnole,’ 
the celebrated fierce revolutionary hymn, 
of which the opening words are : 





Madam’ Véto avait promis 
De faire égorger tout Paris 
A son coup elle a manqué, 
Grace a4 nos canonniers. 
Dansons la Carmagnoke, &c. 
I 


have heard these words sung 


years ago by aged Frenchmen, witnesses | 


of the Revolution, to the air which I heard 
the otherday played before loyal ‘‘Tommies.”’ 
Can any one inform me whether the air has 
been set to English words, or whether the 
British Army adopted it in 1793 as 
reminiscence of the campaign ? 


a | 
On that 


occasion the enemy, however, added a verse | 


beginning 
Le Duc de York avait promis 
Que Dunkerque lui serait remis. 


| 
many 


France say that the ‘Chant’ must be an 
adaptation; but it was composed for the 
volunteers, long before Trafalgar. 
At 2S. ii. 269, 335, 394, I find some interest- 
ing information about the ‘ Carmagnole’ ; 
but there is no allusion to the air being 
adopted for words in other than the French 
language, or being played by British or 
other foreign military bands. 
ALBAN DoRAN. 


THE Lotus anp Inp1Aa.—I see that in the 
embroidery on the Queen’s robe the lotus 
is taken as representing India. On what 
ground is this flower associated with that 
country ? Is it even to be found there ? 
Before the Mutiny brass lotahs were passed 
from hand to hand as a signal for revolt. 
This gave rise to a belief on the part of 
some who were uneequainted with the word 
that lotus-flowers were so used. Is it pos- 
sible that this explains the emblem on the 
royal robe J. WILLcocK. 

Lerwick. 


& 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AT BISHOP'S STORT- 
FORD.—Monsignor Benson in his _ novel 
‘By what Authority 7’ deseribes a play, 
a parody upon the Romish Church, which 
was performed by some students from Cam- 
bridge before Queen Elizabeth at Bishop’s 
Stortford, while she was resting there on 
her way back to London. Is there any 
evidence for this ? W. B. GERIsH. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


DipEROT'S ‘ PARADOXE SUR LE COMEDIEN’ : 
Garrick.—In my book recently published 
by MM. Hachette, * David Garrick et ses 
amis frangais, I mention (pp. 193, 196) the 
communication by Suard to the English 
actor of a manuscript of Diderot’s ‘ Paradoxe 
sur le Comédien ’ in 1773. Garrick does not 
seem to have sent this back to his French 
correspondent. (Can any reader tell me if 


‘it, or any trace of it, exists in England ? 
| An examination of it might help to clear 
up 


an interesting and obscure point in 
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French literary erudition, and to decide 
whether * Le Paradoxe,’ as we now possess 
it, was really the work of Diderot, or whether 
it has been developed and retouched by 
his friend and disciple Naigeon. 
F. A. Hepecock. 
10, rue Antoine Chantin, Paris, XIV*. 


* Acasonic.’—In an old magazine 
“buggy ~ is given a fantastic derivation 
from Lat. biga, and the writer adds: 


“ Buggy is the agasonie approximation to 
the name.” I cannot find or guess any 
meaning or derivation ofthis weird adjective 
“agasonic.’ Can any one help me? If 
a typographical error, for what ? 

FORREST MoRGAN,. 


* THOUGH CHRIST A THOUSAND TIMES BE 
SLAIN.’’—In 
translations a hymn of ** Angelus Silesius ” 
is given @ fine rendering, beginning 

Though Christ a thousand times be slain. 
should like to find it again. Does any one 
know the name of the author or collection ? 
Forrest MorGAN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


BisHop FLetTcHer. — Richard Fletcher, 
Dean of Peterborough, held that post from 
1583 to 1589, when he was made Bishop 
of Bristol. 


1596. 

Can any one tell me if his biography has 
ever been published, and, if so, the title of 
the book ? Epwarb PRACOCK, F.S.A. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


some volume of hymns or | 


|* D.N.B.’ that by favour of, and as a com- 
pliment to, the Swedish monarch, he assumed 
| as his motto the ‘“‘ Runie” or Old Norse 
_** Madr er moldur auki,” paraphrased “ As 


‘for man, his days are grass.” J.T. F. 
Durham. 
AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


1. The words ‘* wonder, which is the seed 
of knowledge,”’ have been given as Bacon’s. 
What is the reference ? 

2. Who was the American humorist who 
said, ‘I would rather know less than know 
so much that isn’t so” ? G. H. J. 


| There are two heavens, both made of love. The 
| one incomprehensible even to the other, Divine itis ; 


| the other, far on this side of the stars, by men called 


Home. 


H. A. WALLIS. . 


In Bohn’s edition of ‘Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets’ (vol. i. p. 474) the following 
lines are quoted as from Dryden. Where 
are they to be found ? 

Move swiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace ; 

Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race. 
Amariel flies 

To guard thee from the demons of the air ; 

My flaming sword above them to display, 

All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 


J. M. 





He was eventually transferred | 
to the see of London, wherein he died in| 


On a stained window at Honington, 
| Warwickshire, is the following :— 

Ettigiem Christi dum transis pronus honora, 

Non tamen effigiem sed quem designat adora. 
Whence come the lines ? J. 1. F. 
Durham. 


{ Various authorities are cited at the end of Canon | 


Venables’s notice of Fletcher in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but | 


no biography.] 


Rospinson ARMS AND Mottro.—In Sunder- | 
land parish church, which was consecrated | 


in 1719 by Dr. John Robinson, Bishop of 
London, acting for Lord Crewe, Bishop of 
Durham. are the arms of both prelates. 
Those of Bishop Robinson are represented 
as Or, on a@ chevron vert between three 
stays trippant gu., three cinquefoils of the 
first; and the motto is in Scandinavian 
runes. I should be glad to know whether 
the above tinctures are what were used 
by the bishop. The bearings are what 
Burke gives for Robinson of London and 


York, 1634, but there the chevron is gu. and | 


the stags are vert. Has the Sunderland 
painter put in the wrong colours ? 


singular motto is explained by the bishop’s 
having long been chaplain to the English | 
It is stated in the, 


kmbassy in Sweden. 


| oa . . . 
| Novet.’—In connexion with a genealogical 


The | 


‘* HERE SLEEPS A YOUTH,” &c.—Concern- 
ing whom was the following epitaph written? 
| Where is it to be found ? 

Here sleeps a youth who once had every art 
That could or knowledge or delight impart. 
Great were his virtues, and his sense refined ; 
The courtier’s manners his, and patriot’s mind. 


I am quoting from memory, so may not be 
Me Ty 

quite accurate. D. W. 
‘Sr. AvuBIN; oR, THE INFIDEL: A 


search, I have been trying for some years to 
| get a@ copy of this anonymous romance 
|(which is, I believe, an autobiography), 
| but so far without success. It was not 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, and is not in the 
British Museum, although the book appears 
in ‘The London Catalogue of Books, 
1810-31.’ If any reader could tell me of 
some library where I could see the book, or 
of the existence and ownership of a copy, I 
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should be very grateful. ‘The London 

Catalogue’ also mentions ‘St. Aubyn’s 

Poems, published about the same time, 

and probably by the same author. Particu- 

lars of the latter would also be desirable. 

Please reply direct. F. 8S. SNELL. 
The Ferns, Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


LIMBURGER CHEESE AND Corrin.—Refer- 
ence wanted to the book which contains 
a short story (probably American) about a 
man who travelled in a railway van with the 
guard and a coffin.. A disagreeable odour 
arising, it is thought to emanate from the 
coffin, but at the end of the journey it is 
discovered that it comes from a Limburger 
cheese. A, SUTHERLAND. 

[We think, by Mark Twain. ] 


GENEALOGICAL COLLECTIONS. — A_ short 
time ago a relation said that my genealogical 
notes might be very interesting to me, but 


not to the rest of the family, and that after | 
my day all would be destroyed except those | 


relating to our own family. I must say 
I do not like the idea of my work being de- 
stroyed. The Society of Genealogists of 
London—to which I belong—was partly 
formed for preserving notes made by different 
individuals. Their notes are kept on cards 
3 by 5 inches and also on clergyman’s essay 
paper (about 8 by 6 inches). The latter 
slips are put into large envelopes, with the 
name of the family to which the notes refer 
written outside. These envelopes are put 
into an envelope-shaped case made of card- 
board and canvas measuring about 10 by 8 
inches. On these cases are marked alpha- 
betical divisions. 

I use 10 by 8 slips, and keep them 
in Stanley files; the latter I keep in a 
vertical filing drawer between guide-cards. 
The files are not quite satisfactory, as 
occasponally the slips are torn out by users 
who are not sufficiently careful, especially 
when the file is very crowded. 

I thought of presenting my notes on local 
families to the local library, but wish to 
hand them over in the form most useful to 
the public, and least troublesome to the 
librarians. It struck me that something after 


the style of the Kalamazoo would suit, | 


only it would have to be much cheaper. 

I have tried to keep portraits and topo- 
graphical prints, &c., with my MS. notes, 
but at last I have come to the conclusion 
that this will not do on account of the various 
sizes. 

I hope some readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will help 
me. Please reply direct. C. W. R. H. 

8, Eden Terrace, Stanwix, Carlisle. 
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JoHN Rvustat.—Besides being Chaplain 
to Charles II., Rustat was Master of St. John’s 
Hospital, Bath. Can any one tell me what 
other preferment he held or where he died ? 

ri C. W. SHICKLE. 

St. John’s Hospital, Bath. 


HERALDIC VISITATIONS.—A friend of mine 
possesses @ sixteenth-century MS. book 
containing copies of (1) Wm. Harvey’s 
Visitation of the North Parts, made in 
1552, described in Gutch’s ‘ Collectanea 
Curiosa,’ vol. ii. p. 253, and (2) Leonard 
Dalton’s Visitation of the North Parts, 
begun at Newecastle-upon-Tyne in 1557. 
He has some thought of publishing these 
|'two little-known Visitations, but, before 
doing so, would like to know whether any 
other MS. of either Visitation exists outside 
of Heralds’ College, and, if so, whether 
| opportunity would be given for comparison 
of it with his own. The vellum cover of 


the book containing the Visitations is 
|}marked ‘““N’” outside; and the vellum 


cover of another MS. book containing a 
copy, dated 1593, of Wm. Harvey’s Visita- 
|tion of Norfolk, made in 1555, is marked 
i‘*M’’ on the outside. Both books are 
apparently parts of the library of some 
| Herald. It is desired to know whether other 
books of the same series are extant, marked 
| with any of the remaining letters of the 
alphabet. RicH. WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


‘*“Q FOR THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER! 
When I was a child in the fifties, my nurse, 
| who had lived in a military officer’s family 
some few years before coming to ours, was 
fond of singing this song to us. I imagine 
it to be an old military ballad, and I should 
be glad to know its date, and to possess a 
copy of the words. The tune I can well 
recall, but the first verse is the only one I 
“ean quote :— 
When I was a youngster 
Gossips would say, 
When he grows older 
He ’Il be a soldier, 
Rattles and toys 
He ’ll throw them away. 
O for the life of a soldier ! 


Db. N.Y. 


** BuRSELL.’—What is the meaning of 
this word? Katharine Stutting, widow, 
was fined twopence for not repairing her 
“bursell.” This entry occurs among the 
Seotton records. As I have not myself 


‘seen any of the Scotton papers, I have no 
_means of telling its date. F. H. 
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‘ALPINE Lyrics.—Who is the author 


of this volume of Alpine verse? It was 
published by Longmans in 1854, 16mo, and 
contains pp. ix-308. There seems to be 
nothing in the book to indicate the author's 
name or calling. In the third stanza of the 
introduction ‘ Ad Lectorem’ he says :— 


If thou findest mirth or merit, 

Heed not what the dreamer’s name— 
There are rays that cheer the spirit 
Without light from phantom Fame. 
Stars of clustered constellation 

Shine without all designation : 

With no name for ages long 

Glittered far the great Mont Blanc ! 


One seldom appeals in vain to ‘ N. & Q.’ for 
information wanted. W. Nixon. 
Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CARDINAL ALLEN’s ARmMS.— Can any 
reader supply me with the heraldic descrip- 
tion of the coat of arms of William, 
Cardinal Allen ? G. M. T. 


APPARITION AT BoviINGbDON.—Some few 
years ago there was an article in Temple 
Bar entitled ‘ Here and There in West Hert- 
fordshire,’ which referred to Boxmoor and 
Box Lane thus :— 


‘“On the skirts of the Moor stands an old 
coaching inn, still blinking lazily across the un- 
even stretches of grassland, with a dark tunnel 
of trees running sharply up at right angles beside 
it. This was the way which, in olden days, the 
industrious parson, who had four churches of the 
locality in his charge, used to ride on those Sabbath 
mornings when it was the turn of little red-roofed 
Bovingdon to be spiritually ministered to. It 
is a haunted lane, with an unique charm in day- 
light as well as in dusky hours. I remember well, 
as a child, dreading its cloistered quiet ; its high, 
uneven walls, covering mystery, and rich in 
blocked-up squat doorways and narrow much- 
barred windows; in reality, the reticent backs 
of three ancient houses. The lane, first narrow, 
walled, and arched by beeches, widens to permit 
of the irregular backs of these inscrutable and 
wandering old houses, and the abutment upon 


one of them of an adjacent meeting-house, rarely | 


opened, and set in the midst of its forgotten 
graves. The ghost would, of course, belong of 
right to this rank spot, whose enclosing walls 
arose when Charles II. granted indulgence to the 
dissenters ; but it is a wandering ghost, a strange 
gleaming little presence that has been seen passing 
along by the wall of the largest of the old houses. 
I can vouch for the truth of its appearance, and 
of the impact, followed by a strange tingling 


sensation, felt by one of us who saw it upon a} 
A dog, too, | 
There | 


summer evening two years ago. 
that was of the party cried and leapt aside. 
is a mystery in the thing, and one never likely 
a be solved ; but the country folk avoid the 
ane. 


Can any one supply a solution of this 
mysterious visitant ? W. B. GeErIsH. 
Bishop's Stortford. 


Replies. 
CAPT. COOK MEMORIAL. 
(118. iii. 165, 232, 295, 373.) 


Ar Whitsuntide I spent a week-end at 
'Great Ayton in Cleveland, and one after- 
|noon two friends and I walked through the 
fields to Easby, and climbed Easby Hill, 
\in order to copy the inscription on the 
;monument erected to Capt. Cook, which is 
jas follows :— 

*-In memory of | the celebrated circumnavi- 
gator, Capt. James Cook, F.R.S.,|a man in 
| nautical knowledge inferior to none, | in zeal, 
prudence, and energy superior to most. | Regard- 
less of danger, he opened an intercourse | with 
the Friendly Isles, and other parts | of the 
| Southern hemisphere. | He was born at Marton, 
Oct. 27th, 1728,| and massacred at Owyhee, 
Feb. 14th, 1779, | to the inexpressible grief of 
| his countrymen. | While the art of navigation 
| shall be cultivated | among men, while the spirit 
of enterprise, | commerce, and philanthropy shall 
animate | the sons of Britain, while it shall be 
deemed | the honour of a Christian nation to 
spread | civilization, and the blessings of the | 
Christian faith, among pagan and savage tribes, | 
so long will the name of Capt. Cook | stand out 
among the most celebrated and | most admired 
benefactors of the human race. | As a token of 
respect | 


for, and admiration of, that great man, | 
this monument was erected by | Robert Campion, 
Esqr., of Whitby, A.p. 1827, ! by permission of 
the owner of the Easby estate, | J. J. Emerson, 
Esqr. It was restored in 1895] by the readers 
of The North-Eastern Daily Gazette.” 

The foregoing inscription is in small 
capital letters, and as it was repeated aloud 
to me by one of my companions whilst 
I wrote it down, the punctuation may not 
be strictly accurate, as it ismy own. I have 
taken this opportunity of giving the inscrip- 
| tion as it now exists because the version 
| given at the last reference differs in several 
respects. Was there an original tablet 
with the inscription as set out by Mr. 
Pace’s friend, and was this cast aside at 
the restoration in 1895? Picture postcards 
are to be had of Capt. Cook’s school at 
Great Ayton. It was on the top floor of the 
red-tiled building, and entered by an out- 
side staircase at the back of the house. 

C. L. CUMMINGS. 





Tue Cuckoo AND ITs Catt (11 8S. ii. 
486).—The Daily Chronicle a little more 
than a month ago contained the following 
letter from my pen, which supports Mr. 
BayNeE’s observation of this bird :— 

Cuckoos like this hot weather; they won't 





sing—if sing is the proper word—in cold weather. 





= a 
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But to-day, and for the last three or four days, 
their “‘ sprightly note’? has become almost a 
nuisance, down here in Buckinghamshire. On 
the 27th instant [May] I saw nine cuckoos in the 
afternoon ; that is, I saw three at three separate 
intervals, but in districts a good way apart— 
they may have been the same three. One, the 
leader, was singing as he flew in each case; the 
others, as they flew after him, had a little spar 
in the air now and then. Yesterday we were 
having tea on the lawn. A lady remarked that 
although she had lived in the country all her life 
she had never seen a cuckoo. A few minutes 
afterwards a cuckoo flew over our heads singing 
as he came along. I was, of course, the first to 
see him, and to draw her attention to him. Words- 
worth, I think speaks of the cuckoo as “‘ though 
often heard, yet rarely seen ’’—and again— 
O, blithe new-comer ! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 
O Cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 

The truth is the cuckoo can frequently be seen 
if watched and waited for. E. M. 

It is absurd to say the cuckoo does not 
sing as he flies. I heard and saw him con- 
stantly up to about 15 June, and not again 
till 30 June, when he gave three “ cucks” to 
one ‘‘koo,” confirming the oldrime ‘‘In June 
he changes his tune.”’ E. Marston. 

Farnham Royal. 


The cuckoo ‘‘sings as it flies,’ and it 
‘calls’? when at rest, but country folk 
are not agreed as to whether it is the cock 
or the hen that calls ‘‘ cuckoo,’’ and some say 
it is the male, others the female; while 
others say both sing, and that it may be 
either when a pair are seen flying together. 
When resting, a cuckoo may eall once, but 
when it has taken wing, the call is usually 
‘**Cuck-od, cuck-o0, cuck-oo”’ (thrice), fol- 
lowed by a pause, often of some length, 
or until it alightsagain. Such is the observa- 
tion of some who hear the bird’s call three 
months in the year, and never fail to “ turn 
their money’”’ when hearing the call for the 
first time. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Cuckoo Rimes (11 S. iii. 465}.—I have 
never heard the rimes cited by Mr. RATCLIFFE, 
but since my childhood have known the 
following :— 

In March he flies under the arch ; 
In April he tunes his bill ; 

In May he sings all day ; 

In June he changes his tune ; 

In July he away doth fly ; 

In August go he must. 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mr. RATCLIFFE’s note brought to my 


mind a legend which I have never seen in | 
print, but which, having been formerly well | 


known in East Sussex, deserves to be re- 


corded in ‘N. & Q.’ It is that the first 
cuckoo in this country was for a considerable 
time kept in captivity by a witch at Heath- 
field, Sussex. Eventually, on one 14th of 
April, whilst the witch was at Heathfield Fair, 
the bird escaped, and the story runs that in 
each year the cuckoo is first heard on Heath- 
field Fair day—the anniversary of the escape. 
Heathfield Fair is locally known as “‘ Cuckoo 
Fair,’ and oats sown in the district after the 
14th of April are termed “ cuckoo oats.” 

R. VauGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


Bonar: THomsoN, Bonar & Co. (11 38. 
iii, 369, 457, 497).—Anderson’s ‘ Scottish 
Nation,’ cited by 8. H. P. at the second 
reference, is not an authority to be depended 
on in this matter, the account of the 
Bonar family containing sundry inaccuracies. 
Thomson Bonar of Thomson, Bonar & Co. 
was not the Thomson Bonar who married 
Andrew Bell’s daughter. 

John Bonar (1671-1747), minister at 
Torphichen, had inter alios two sons, Jolin 
and Andrew. John (1696-1752) was minister 
at Fetlar; his son John (1721-61) was 
minister at Cockpen and Perth. This 
John had a son Thomson (1756-1814), who 
married first Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew 
Bell, engraver, and secondly Mary, daughter 
of Archibald Laurie. 

John of Torphichen’s son Andrew (1708-— 
1762) was a merchant and banker in Edin- 
burgh. He married Agnes, daughter of 
John Thomson, also a merchant there. 
He had a son Thomson (1742-1813), who 
married Ann, daughter of Andrew Thomson 
of Roehampton. This Thomson Bonar was 
a partner in Thomson, Bonar & Co.—lI 
believe, one of the original partners. Mr. 
Thomson, the senior partner, was probably 
his father-in-law, or a connexion of his 
mother or father-in-law. It was this 
Thomson Bonar who, along with his wife 
was murdered at Chislehurst in 1813. His 
son succeeded him in the business. He 
married a daughter of Guthrie of Halkerton. 

What I want to ascertain is :— 

1. Who was Mr. Thomson of Roehamp- 
ton, father of Mrs. Thomson Bonar, and 
senior partner of the firm circa 1775 2?) Was 
he a relative of Mr. Thomson Bonar? If 
so, how was he related? I have seen it 
stated that her father was Andrew Poulett 
Thomson of Crichton (where ?) and of Goat- 
hurst in Somerset, and Thomson Bonar's 
uncle. I should be glad of a reference to 
any history of the family of Andrew Poulett 





| Thomson or of the Pouletts. 
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2. Who were the other partners of the 
firm included under ‘“ & Co.”’ in 1775? 

3. Who were the subsequent partners of | 
the name of Bonar ? 


Horatius Bonar. 
3, St. Margaret’s Road, Edinburgh. 


About the murder of Thompson Bonar 
and his wife the following appears in| 
W. Toone’s ‘ Chronological Historian,’ 1826, | 
vol. ii., under date 1813, May 31 :— 

“On Sunday evening, Thompson Bonar, Esq., 
and his wife were savagely murdered in their own 


house at Chislehurst, in Kent; both were dread- | & 


fully mangled, and Mr. .B. was found quite dead, 
and his wife just expiring, and incapable of speak- 
ing; suspicion fell upon their Irish footma:, named 
Philip Nicholson, who contirmed it by cutting his 
throat, but not doing it effectually, he afterwards 
confessed the fact, but assigned no motive for the 
act ; but said, it wasan idea struck him when asleep, 
that he must kill his master and mistress, and that 
he accordingly jumped out of bed, and committed 
the murders with a poker.” 


Under date 23 August :— 
** Nicholson, the murderer of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, 


was executed on Pennenden-heath ; he persisted to | 


the last that he had no motive to commit the crime, 
and that it was, as he had repeatedly declared, the 
effect of sudden impulse.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Str JOHN ARUNDEL OF CLERKENWELL 
(11S. iii. 367, 415, 491).—By way of supple- 
ment to the information given by Mr. A. R. 
Bay Ley and Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT anent 
Sir John Arundel of Lanherne, the following 


abstract of the will of the Cornish knight | 


may be noted :— 

Sir John Arundell, Knight of Lanherne, co. 
Cornwall, dated 12 Dec., 32 Elizabeth. ‘‘ To 
be buried near my grandfather in the higher 
St. Columb within the said county.” ‘To my 


very good ladie and wife the Right Honourable | 


Lady Anne Stourton” plate, &c., received at 
marriage, and 100]. To son George Arundell 
101./., ** which I owe him by a legacy bequeathed 
him by my brother George Arundell, deceased, 
the which I received of Isabell, the wife of my 
said brother George, to the use of my said son.” 
To my nephew Thomas Bosgroe [? Bosgrave] an 
annuity of 5/. out of Lanhearne—tenant John 
Basing. To servant Edward Victor an annuity 
during life of Isabell my sister-in-law. Several 
legacies to servants. Require my wife and my 
son John Arundell to have special care of my 
son f-in-law}] Charnocke and my daughter his 
wife, until my son-in-law shall discharge his debts. 
Residue to John Arundell my son and heir, who 
is executor. Proved in London 9 Dec., 1590, 
by John Kene, notary public, on behalf of John 
Arundell, Esq., son and executor (83 Drury). 

Sir John Arundell of Lanherne, in addition 
to being M.P. for Cornwall in 1558, 
represented the Lancashire borough of 
Preston in the Parliament of Oct.-Dee., 
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1555; but his Parliamentary course | fin- 
ished at the accession of Elizabeth. If 
we may assume him to be identical with 
Sir John of Clerkenwell—as seems} highly 
probable—he appears to have resided in that 
parish for some years before his death, the 
registers of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, giving 
several burials of servants and others ‘“‘ out 
of Sir John Arundell’s house” between 
1580 and 1589. There are also the follow- 
ing burials of members of the family : 
1588, Dec. 
ent. 

1588, Dec. 12. 
1589, Sept. 1. 
gent. 

1596, Dec. 9. 
esq. 

The last may be the Michael, grandson 
of Sir John, who is said in Vivian’s ‘ Visita- 
tion of Cornwall’ to have ‘Mon. in St. 
Columb Church,’ but the date of whose 
decease is not given. The other three may 
have been infant children of Sir John’s 
second son George, but they are not named 
W. D. Prnx. 





9° 


George, son of George Arundell, 


Anne, d. of Mr. Geo. Arundell. 
Francis, son of George Arundell, 


Michael, son of John Arundel], 


| in the pedigree. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


Buriat Inscriptions (11 8S. iii. 488).— 
1. St. John’s, Westminster.—The inscrip- 
tions on the monuments in this church will 
be found in Mr. J. E. Smith’s ‘St. John 
the Evangelist, Westminster: Parochial 
Memorials,’ 1892, pp. 63, 64. A few refer- 
ences to persons interred in the burial- 
ground will be found at pp. 129-31, 154, but 
only two or three inscriptions are given. 

2. St. John’s Wood Chapel.—Thomas 
Smith in his ‘ Topographical Account of the 
Parish of St. Mary-le-Bone,’ 1833, gives the 
inscriptions on the monuments in the chapel, 
pp. 137-46, and a long list of persons to 
whom memorials have been erected in the 
burial-ground, pp. 140-45. These records, 
however, extend only from the year 1814, 
when the chapel and burial-ground were 
consecrated, to the year 1832. 

3. King’s Road, Chelsea, burial-ground. 
—Some of the inscriptions on the tombs and 
monuments, with short memoirs of the 
principal persons buried in the cemetery, 
will be found in Faulkner’s ‘ History, of 
Chelsea,’ 2nd ed., 1829, pp. 37-43. 

4, Chelsea Hospital—The same work, 
pp. 265-86, gives several inscriptions on the 
monuments erected in memory of the many 
| distinguished persons connected with the 
| Hospital who were interred in the burial- 
‘ground, including such eminent doctors 





|as John Ranby, William Cheselden, and 
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mere Moseley, and ian two Amazons, 
Christiana Davis and Hannah Snell, both 
of whom served in the British Army, and 
received pensions from Chelsea Hospital. 
W. F. Pripeacx 


| 
| 


APPARITION AT PirToN, Herts (11 5S 
466).—The legend related by Mr. GERISH , 
says that the Cavalier officer took refuge 
among the Docwras of High Down. In the 
reports of the Committee for Compounding, as 
quoted in Kingston’s ‘ East Anglia and the | 
Great Civil War,’ there is an entry relating 
to ‘‘ Henry Doewra of Pirton. near Hitchin, 
Herts.”” under date April, 1649: ‘Com- 
pounds for his delinquency in being twelve 
hours in company with the forces raised 
against Parliament last summer—fine £66.” 

This entry would seem to point to the 
skirmish being that of St. Neots, fought 
10 July, 1648, where Col. Scroope in a brief 
sanguinary conflict routed the Royalists 
under the Earl of Holland, the Duke of | 


Buckingham, and Col. Dalbier, who a few! 
days before had been defeated at Kingston- 
on-Thames and driven from Surrey by Sir 
Michael Livesey. 

At St. Neots Dalbier was cut to pieces by | 
the Parliamentary troops, Buckingham fled, | 
and Holland was taken prisoner at his inn. | 
Who the officer of the legend was it is difficult 
to say. Col. Scroope in his report (* Welbeck | 
MSS.,’ p. 478) says :— 

“There were slain one colonel and some other 
officers, which I cannot get knowledge of their | 
names, with 40 soldiers or thereabouts......I hear 
also that Sir Kenelm Digby’s son is slain.” | | 

Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, was sub- 
sequently beheaded for his share in this 
Royalist rising, and a legend similar in some 
respects is related concerning him in Ingram’s 
‘Haunted Houses and Family Traditions.’ 
He was said to haunt a room at Holland 
House. Princess Lichtenstein writes in her 
history of the house :— 

‘The gilt room is said to_be tenanted by the 
solitary ghost of its first lord, who, according to 
tradition, issues forth at midnight from behind a 
secret door, and walks slowly through the scenes of 
former triumphs with his head in his hand. To 
add to this mystery, there is a tale of three spots of 
blood on one side of the recess whence he issues— 
three spots which can never be effaced.” 

A long avenue of trees called the “ Green | 
Lane” is also referred to as having been 
the scene of a “spiritual experience ”’ 


of his daughter Lady Rich. 

The underlying fact of the Pirton legend | 
would seem to be that a Docwra was in| 
the company of a Cavalier officer ( possibly | 
Holland) during a Royalist rising, and that | 
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the Cavalier was sium captured 
and beheaded—also that legends were after- 
wards related to the effect that he haunted 
certain places, carrying his head in his hand. 
Holland may perhaps have visited Doc- 
wra after his “flight”? from Mingston, 
and before the fight at St. Neots, as Pirton 
would lie on the route. The Royalists 
certainly gave Livesey’s troops from Surrey 
the slip, and were beaten by Scroope’s 
forces, sent by Fairfax from ee) 
. H. W. 


As the story is ‘“‘ well known and widely 
believed in the neighbourhood,” some 
definite day is probably alleged to be‘ ‘the 
anniversary of the fatal day.’ Can Mr. 
GERIsH tell us what it is, and also give the 
names of any persons now alive who profess 
to have seen the apparition ? 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


Lorp MacauLay’s Ancestry (ll 8. iii. 
Rev. Aulay Macaulay, the 
historian’s great-grandfather, was the grand- 
son of Donald Cam Macaulay of Lewis, 
that is, Donald the One-eyed, so called 
because he was blind of an eye. Donald 
| had a son, known in Gaelic as “ Fear 
Bhreinis,”’ that is, ‘“‘ the Man ”’ or Tacksman 


| of Brenish, of whose remarkable strength 


many stories arerelated. This son of Donald 
the One-eyed was the father of Aulay 


Macaulay, the historian’s great- grandfather. 


Scotvs. 


‘Lizziz Linpsay’ (11 S. iii. 488).—A 
vast amount of information regarding this 
ballad is given by Prof. Child in his monu- 
mental work, ‘The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,’ together with some ver- 
sions from oral and manuscript sources, as 
as those contained in Jamieson’s 
‘Popular Ballads,’ ii. 149; ore 
‘ Ballads of the North of Scotland,’ 102, 
and Whitelaw’s ‘ Book of Scottish ‘Ballads,’ 
p. 51, to say nothing of 3'S. i. 463, where a 


version will be found, taken down * ‘ from 
recitation, September, 1828.’ All these 
versions are easily accessible, and the 


variants are not great. The references in 


| Prof. Child’s work are, No. 226, iv. 255-66, 


524; v. 264. W. F. Pripeavx 

In Stenhouse’s ‘ Lyric Poetry and i 
of Scotland,’ under ‘ Leezie Lindsay, the 
following remarks are made :— 

“This beautiful old air was communicated by 
Burns. The stanza to which it is adapted, 
beginning ‘ Will ye go to the Highlands, Leezie 
Lindsay,’ was written by Burns, who intended 
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to have added some more verses....but they 
were never transmitted. He appears to have 
had the old fragment of the ballad called ‘ Leezie 
Baillie’ in view when he composed the above 
stanza. A large fragment of the old ballad of 
‘ Leezie Lindsay ’ -may be seen in Jamieson’s 
‘ Popular Ballads and Songs,’ vol. ii. 


S. W. 


It is asserted that Burns contributed the 


air of an old song to Johnson’s ‘ Scots 
Musical Museum,’ along with the first 


verse of a song, entitled ‘ Leezie Lindsay,’ | 
he intended writing, but that he died before | 
finishing it. ‘ 

The music and verse appeared in vol. v., 
but have not the author’s name attached | 
in the index, as most songs have which 
were known to be Burns's. The editor 
says he ‘is certain’? that those marked 
“B. & R.” “are Burns’s composition ”’ ; 
“Leezie Lindsay’ has not either letter. 

In the Kilmarnock edition of Burns, 





| Pierce Egan. 


| 


Nove. sy G. P. R. JAMES WITH THREE 
TITLEs (11 S. ili. 465). —Mr. W. A. Frost 
is right in his surmise that James’s novel 
may have appeared in a magazine in Eng- 
land. It was published between 9 Novem- 
ber, 1850, and 8 November, 1851, under 
the following title: ‘‘A Story without a 
Name: an historical novel, written expressly 
for this family magazine by G. P. R. 
James, Esq.” 

The magazine was entitled :— 

“The Home Circle: a weekly family magazine of 
literature, science, domestic economy, arts. practical 
information, needlework, chess, general knowledge, 
and entertainment. 

‘* Object. To elevate the taste and morals of those 
humble classes who have no chance of cultiva- 
| ting their intellect but through the medium of 
works of a pernicious kind.” 

The editor, for some time at least, was 
QUILL. 


Book Inscriptions (11 8. iii. 207, 492).— 


by William Scott Douglas (1890), it is stated | The lines beginning 


that the air and verse were sent by Burns 
to Johnson. In the ‘ Book of 
Song,’ edited by Alexander Whitelaw, 
the first line is ‘‘ Willye gang wi me, Lizzy 
Lindsay ?”’ In Johnson it is ‘ Will ye 
go to the Highlands, Leezie Lindsay ?”’ 
ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 


Str THomas MAKkDOUGALL BRISBANE 
(11S. i. 407, 491).—Even if it were impos- 
sible to prove the marriage of Robert Brisbane 
to Janette Stewart in 1562, there would 
still be no difficulty in tracing the descent 
of Sir Thomas Brisbane from Robert 
the Bruce. John Brisbane, son of James 
Brisbane of Bishoptoun, in 1685 married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Archibald Stewart 
of Blackhall and Ardgowan. The descent 
from Robert III. and Robert the Bruce was 
thus made doubly secure. See Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age,’ &c¢., s.v. Shaw Stewart ; 
ford’s ‘History of Renfrewshire’ (1818), 
p- 390, and Paterson’s ee of Ayr- | 
shire,’ vol. v. part ii. p. 525. 

It is worth noticing that the Brisbanes | 
were originally a Renfrewshire family, | 


having owned the estate of Bishoptoun in | 
The | 


the parish of Erskine for many years. 


| 


Scottish | 
1875, | 





Go, litel book ! God send thee good passage ! 
are from the ‘‘ verba transiatoris’”’ in Sir 
Richard Ros or Rous’s translation of Alain 
Chartier’s ‘La Belle Dame sans Mercy.’ 
The piece was printed in Thynne’s edition 
of Chaucer in 1532, and since ‘then has been 
ascribed to Chaucer; but as Chartier was 
only fourteen years old at Chaucer’s death, 
this is clearly impossible. Full informa- 
tion is given by Prof. Skeat in vol. vii. of 
his edition of Chaucer, where he prints ‘ La 
Belle Dame sans Mercy.’ hk. G. T. 


THE MtseuMS OF LONDON ANTIQUITIES 
(118. iti. 401, 483).—In Chambers’s Journal 
for May, 1851, pp. 308-10, there appeared 
an article on ‘London Museums of the 
Seventeenth Century.’ The article pre- 
sumably was inspired by the perusal of 


|a tract entitled :— 


also Craw- | 


**A Catalogue of many Natural Rarities, with 


| great Industry, Cost, and Thirty Years’ Travel in 


old mansion house, now used as a farmhouse, | 


stands on a commanding site above the 
Clyde, with a fine view of Dunbarton Rock, 
&e. 
when the lands of Kelsoland, &e., 
Largs, in Ayrshire, were acquired, which | 
were subsequently known as_ Brisbane. | 
See the last two authorities quoted above. 

. F. D. 


The property was sold about 1670, | 
near; volume _ of 


Foraign Countries, collected by Robert Hubert 
alias Forges, Gent., and Sworn Servant to His 
| Majesty. “And daily to be seen at the place called 
| the Musick-House, at the Miter, near the West End 
of St. Paul’s Church. London : 1664.” 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘““TaABORER’S InN” (11 S. i. 170).—I] 
find the answer to my query as to the 
situation of this tav ern in a recently issued 
the ‘Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, and propose to put it on_record 
for the benefit of future inquirers. In 1354 


| Edward III. granted licence for the aliena- 
| tion in mortmain to the Abbot and Convent 











7, ee oe 





j 
j 
| 
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of St. Mary, Bee Hellouin, Eure, France, 


of ‘‘ a messuage in the parish of St. Botolph | 


without <Aldrichesgate in the suburb of 
London, sometime of William de Gayton, 
called ‘le Taborer’” (‘Cal. 1354-8,’ 
p- 105). It thus appears that Timbs was 
mistaken in assigning the inn to St. Martins- 
le-Grand, no portion of that thoroughfare 
having been at any time comprised within the 
parish of St. Botolph. 
WILLIAM 


**Haywra,” Prace-NaME (11S. iii. 
487).—There is no difficulty, because the 
place is not only near Harrogate (Yorkshire), 
but gave its name to that well-known resort. 

The road from Knaresborough to Otley 
passed near it, and was consequently 
named Haywra-gate, i.e., the road passing 
near Haywra. It is named Haverah Park 
in some maps, where Haverah represents 
the Norman form of Haywra. Hay repre- 


McMurray. 


sents A.-S. hege and A.F. haie, and means | 


73 


“enclosure ’’ or 
A.-S. wrd, a corner. 
passed near the corner of an old enclosed 


park ” ; 


park, a portion (it is said) of the old Forest | 
Haverah | 


of Knaresborough. The names 
and Haywra are still familiar ones at Harro- 
gate. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Haywra is now known as Haverah, a few 
miles south-west of Harrogate, co. York. 
It was formerly a royal chase. It wil] be 
found under ‘ Haverah Park’ in Lewis’s 
‘Topographical Dictionary.’ T. Crais. 

{F. B. M. also suggests Haverah. j 


Witt Watcu: 
269, 353; iii. 492).—Gallot, who is mentioned 
by Mr. Ratpu Tuomas at the last reference, 


was an actor at the Haymarket and Coburg | 


Theatres, and ultimately became prompter 
at the old Adelphi during Webster's manage- 
ment. 

I was present at the opening of the new 
Adelphi in December, 1858, and remember 
a line in an address written by Edmund 
Yates, and spoken by Mrs. Alfred Mellon, 
which ran thus :— 

At seven John Gallot should ring up the curtain. 
Wa. Dove tas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Scots Music (11 S. iii. 349, 496).—What- 
ever may have been Kobert Fergusson’s 
deeper motive in his ‘ Elegy on the Death 
of Scots Music,’ it is manifest that the 
immediate purpose was to pay a tribute to 
Macgibbon, the Edinburgh violinist. In 


“The Life and Death of the Piper of Kil- 


and wra is the! 
That is to say, the road | 


JOHN GALLoT (11 S. ii. | 


barchan,’ by Robert Sempill of Beltrees 
(1599-1670), he had a standard exemplar, 
| which he utilized ably and well. Even as 
| Sempill declared that piping was done because 
| Habbie Simson was no more, so his youthful 
| follower concludes that Macgibbon’s death 
| ereates a sorry outlook for national song, 
as there is none to “ fill his stead.” Sempill 
| thus opens his lament :— 
| Kilbarchan now may say, Alas! 
For she hath lost her game and grace, 
Both Trixie, and the Maiden Trace : 
But what remead ? 
For no man can supply his place— 
Hab Simson ‘s dead ! 
The same spirit pervades Fergusson’s 
monody, as these stanzas illustrate :— 
Macgibbon ’s gane: Ah, wae’s my heart! 
The man in music maist expert, 
Wha cou’d sweet melody impart, 
And tune the reed 
Wi’ sic a slee and pawky art; 
But now he ‘s dead. 
Ik carline now may grunt and grane, 
| 1lk bonnie lassie make great mane ; 
Since he ’s awa’, I trow there ’s nane 
Can fill his stead ; 
The blythest sangster on the plain ! 
Alake, he ’s dead! 
| It is interesting to note that the musician 
'thus eulogized, who was for many years 
|leader of the orchestra of the ‘“‘ Gentlemen’s 
Concert ’’ at Edinburgh, was considered by 
contemporaries *‘ to play the music of Corelli, 
| Geminiani, and Handel with great execution 
'and judgment.” Even he, apparently, had 
‘felt the foreign influence without giving 
it pre-eminent position in determining his 
preferences. Without hin, the poet fears, 
national song will lose its prestige and be 
| youted by ‘‘ sounds fresh sprung frae Italy.” 
| THomas Bayne. 


| 
| 


| 


“ec 


“THe GaGa,” ‘S GUILLOTINE,” AND “ KAn- 
GAROO”’ AS PARLIAMENTARY TERMS (11 8. 
iii. 468). — With regard to the first of 
these expressions there is a Parliamentary 
note in a letter from Henry Brougham to 
| Thomas Creevey, dated 1814 :— 

‘* Now, there is not a pretence for keeping these 
sources of patronage open. Besides—the gag is 
gone, which used to stop our mouths as often as any 
reform was mentioned — ‘ Revolution’ first, and 
then ‘Invasion.’ These cues are gone.” — ‘ The 
Creevey Papers,’ 1905, p. 192. 


A. RHODES. 


The terms ‘gag,’ ‘“‘ guillotine,’ and 
‘‘ kangaroo,’ as used in Parliament, are 
tolerably familiar, but the question as to 
who first used them is a more difficult 
matter to determine. Perhaps “ gag’ may 
boast a more venerable antiquity than the 
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other two. In 1795 the Act 36 Geo. III. 
cc. 7, 8, for the prevention of treason and 
sedition, was known as the “ Gagging Act.” 
A Bill for restricting public meetings, 
passed in 1819, was popularly called “a 
gagging Bill.” Some Acts affecting the 
right of public meeting in Ireland have also 
at a later date been so designated. 
W. Scort. 


LAMB’s ‘ RoSAMUND GRAY ’ (11S. iii. 467)- 
—Writing to Southey on 29 October, 1798, 
Lamb says that the opening lines of the 
ballad ‘An Old Woman clothed in Gray ’ 
suggested the writing of ‘ Rosamund.’ 
Substantially fictitious, the play in various 
features unquestionably draws upon the 
writer's personal experience. The scene is 
laid at Widford, Herts, with which the 
happiness of his early days is associated, 
and Rosamund Gray seems to adumbrate 
his first and only love, the Anna of his 
Sonnets and the Alice W—n of the ‘ Essays 
of Elia.’ In chap. iii. of nis monograph on 
Lamb for the ‘ English Men of Letters” 
Canon Ainger discusses the matter as follows: 

‘The heroine, Rosamund Gray, is drawn with 
those features on which he was never weary of 
dwelling in the object of his own boyish pas- 
sion. Rosamund, with the pale blue eyes and 
the ‘yellow Hertfordshire hair,’ is but a fresh 
copy of his Anna and his Alice. That Rosamund 
Gray had an actual counterpart in real life seems 
certain, and the little group of cottages, in one of 
which she dwelt with her old grandmother, is still 
shown in the village of Widford, about half a mile 
from the site of the old mansion of Blakesware. 
eas. Her fair hair and eyes, her goodness, and (we 
may assume) her poverty, were drawn from life. 
The rest of the story in which she bears a part is of 
course pure fiction.” 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


Charles Kent in his edition of Lamb says 
that the root-idea of the story is traceable 
to the antique ballad of ‘The Old Woman 
clothed in Gray’; and that the author 
appears to have borrowed the name of his 
heroine from a small volume of poems by 
Charles Lloyd, published in 1795 at Carlisle : 

“The child-heroine’s reputed dwelling-place, it 
may be interesting to add, is still shown at Blen- 
heim, as one of a couple of cottages near Healin 
Green, some two miles from Blakesweir.” 

A. R. Baytey. 
[Tor Rea also refers to Canon Ainger. | 


FORBES OF SKELLATER (11 S. iii. 467; 
iv. 17).—J. F. J. is correct in his impression 
as to the parentage of General Forbes 
(“Ian Roy’’) of Skellater. He was the 
second son of George Forbes of Skellater 
by his wife Christian Gordon of Glen- 


bucket. See a well-informed article, over 

the initials J. M. B., in Scottish Notes and 

Queries, 1901, vol. iii. Second Series, pp. 43-4. 
W.S.S. 


St. GEORGE AND THE Lams (11 S. iii. 
487).—Many famous Italian painters— 
Correggio, Veronese, Carpaccio, Tintoretto, 
and L. Caracci among them—have painted 
St. George, with or without the dragon, and 
there are representations of him at Florence, 
Venice, Verona, Padua, Bologna, and Rome. 
But I never saw or heard of the saint repre- 
sented with a lamb; and such well-known 
authorities as Mrs. Jameson, C. E. Clement 
(‘Saints in Art ’), and Husenbeth (‘Emblems 
of Saints’) are silent on the subject. I 
cannot think that St. George is “ often 
represented”’ thus, either in Italy or any- 
where else. Can Mr. Fane have possibly 
misunderstood his Italian friend’s question ? 

D. O. Hunter Biair. 

Fort Augustus. 


There is no legend concerning the saint 
and a lamb, so far as I can ascertain, nor do 
I remember ever having seen any picture 
such as Mr. Fane’s Italian friend mentions. 
The representation, however, would seem 
to portray the martyr’s meek submission to 
the torments that he had to undergo by 
the order of Diocletian. In the ‘ Acta 
Sancti Georgii Megalo-Martyris,’ published 
by the Bollandists, and collated with the 
manuscripts of the Vatican and Florence, 
we are told how the “ vir sanctus, tanquam 
agnus,’ was bound with cords’ before 
suffering the frightful punishment of the 
wheel :— 

“Hoc ille supplicii genus perferens, primum 
quidem magna voce precabatur, deinde secum ipse 
tacite gratias agebat Deo, nec suspirium quidem 
ullum edebat. Mox bonum temporis spatium tan- 
quam dormiens, conquievit.”—‘Selecta Martyrum 
Acta,’ vol. iv. pp. 208-9, Gaume Fréres, Paris, 1853. 


JOHN T. CURRY. 





| The lamb is probably symbolical of the 
| Saviour, and, along with St. George, may be 
| taken to represent the force of the Christian 
religion. In this connexion Mrs. Jameson 
| (‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ vol. ii.) says :— 

‘*When the princess is introduced [in representa- 
tions of St. George], she is clearly an allegorical 
nersonage, representing truth or innocence—the 
‘na of Spenser. I can recollect but one instance 
in which she has the lamb...... It is an exquisite 
little print by Lucas van Leyden, which appears to 
represent the meeting of St. George and the princess 
before the conquest of the dragon.” 





Row Tay. 
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According to Spenser, the Red Cross 
Knight (called ‘‘ St. George ’’ in the ‘ F. Q.,’ 
ii. 12) was accompanied by Una. And 
as for Una (‘F.Q.,’ i. 4), it is said that ‘* by 
her, in a line, a milkewhite lambe she had.” 
Why she did so we are not informed ; still 
less what became of the lamb. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 
(Mr. Harry Hems also thanked for reply. ] 


‘WAVERLEY’: ‘‘ CLAN OF GREY FINGON ” 
{11 8. iii. 487).—The “‘ clan of grey Fingon ”’ 
represented the Mackinnons, who dwelt at 
different periods in Mull, Iona, and Skye. 
Fingon is said to have been a name common 
in ancient times, and denoted * Fair- 
bairn.”’ See Skene’s ‘ Highlanders of Scot- 
land,’ edited by Macbain, 1902, and the 
tev. Donald D. Mackinnon’s ‘Memoirs 
of Clan Fingon,’ 1899. W.. SeoOrr. 


The Rev. Lilly Butler, LL.B., second son 
of Dr. Lilly Butler (Canon of Canterbury, 
&e.), was—if I mistake not—Rector of that 
parish from 1716 until his death in 1736, 
as well as Rector of Dagenham, Essex, 
and Chaplain to the Marquess of Annan- 
dale. His name appears in the register of 
Merchant Taylors’ School in 1696. 

C. E. BUTLER. 


FIGURES RISING FROM THE DEap (11 58. 
iii, 407).—In 1881, during the restoration 


| of the parish church of Preston, Holderness, 


several figures made of alabaster were 
brought to light. They were supposed to 
have originally formed part of a_ piece 


representing our Lord’s resurrection. formerly 
placed in the interior of the sacred edifice. 
A brief account of the discovery will be 


| found in The Antiquary, iv. 81 


The Mackinnons (Sliochd Fhionnon, no | 


Mae’Ionnon) are a branch of the 


grandson of Gregor, whose father was 


Dalriad Scots. The prefix Mac renders 
the initial consonant quiescent; hence 


Mae Fhinnon= Mac’innon. 

Their burial-place was in Iona, where, 
in the chancel, is to be seen on a table- 
tomb the monumental effigy of Abbat Mac 
Fingon, who died in 1500. In conjunction 


great | 
Clan Alpin, claiming descent from Fingon, | 


with his father Lachlan, he erected one of | 


those elaborately sculptured 
remaining in the Reilig 
island. 


crosses 
Ouran on 
A. R. BAyYtLey. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(11 8. iii. 488).—The passage of Matthew 
Arnold which is inquired for will be found in 


still | 
the | 


Row Tay. 


In churehyards in Strathdon, in Aber- 
deenshire, tombstones show skeletons with 
some vapour issuing from the earhole in the 


jr 2 2 £ ; | skull, and forming at a little distance a 
Kenneth Mac Alpin, King of the Picts and | 


small cloud. This is supposed to represent 
the resurrection of the soul. 
JOHN MILNE. 
Aberdeen. 


SHIPDEM Famity (11 8. iil. 407, 478).— 
The Kentish Gazette, 7 April, 1815, announced 
that “* in the night of Saturday last, the 
counting-house (and banking room) of R. 
Shipdem, Esq., at Hythe, was burglariously 
entered by person or persons.” The office 


'of Mayor of Hythe was filled on several 


ON MoperN Horry | 


his ‘ Friendship’s Garland,’ 1871, p. 146, | 


in the essay entitled ‘My Countrymen.’ 
Breore. 


Matthew Arnold uses the phrase * sick 
hurry ” in ‘ The Scholar-Gipsy, stanza 21 :— 
This strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


RAIKES CENTENARY (11 S. iii. 366).— 
In the entry of the marriage of Robert 


Raikes (16 May, 1725), quoted by Mr. 
McMurray from the marriage register of 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street, 
ought not the signature of the officiating 
clergyman to be “ Lilly ’—perhaps abbre- 
viated—instead of ‘‘ W™”’ Butler ? 


occasions by members of this family. 
In 1791 John Shipdem was Town Clerk 
of Dover. R. J. Fynmore. 


Moor, More, AND Moory-Growunp (11 8. 
iii. 450).—‘* A cord moors” is a not infre- 
quent entry in the old parish books of 
Hampshire, meaning a cord of roots. Root, 
of O. Norse origin, failed for centuries to 
displace in the South the A.-S. and M.E. 
more, still, or lately, existing in dialect. In 
‘Sir Beues of Hamtoun ’ (fifteenth-century 
MS.) will be found “‘ borne of Jesses more.” 
This should account for ‘‘ moory-ground,”’ 
ground stated to have been reclaimed in the 
past. 

Skidmore is of interest as accounting for 
the name Scudamore (Bardsley, s.v.), well 
known in the history of the Stanhopes and 
Earls of Chesterfield. Lower states that a 
Scudamore was lord of Upton, Wilts, in 
the reign of Stephen; but there is an Upton 
in Hants, close to Skidmore. 
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Skid may represent A.-S. scid (mod. shide), | previously in use in the House. 


Beyond 


stake, stick (for lighting fire), compounds | these facts there does not seem to be any- 


of which are recorded. oe: 


Raupu Precott, CaTHOLic JUDGE (ILS. iii. 
449).—This name does not appear in any of 


the Admission Books of the four Inns of | 


Court, except in the year 1576 in the Ad- 
mission Book of Gray’s Inn; nor does 
Dugdale or Beatson’s ‘ Political Index’ 
make mention of it. It seems hardly likely 


in these circumstances that he can have 
been an English judge. 
' » °C. BR. Ppacs. 


Hovst or Commons PRAYER: SPEAKER 
YELVERTON (II S. iii. 467).— Prof. A. F. 
Pollard in the ‘D.N.B.,’ Ixiii. 315, under Sir 
Christopher Yelverton (1535 ?-1612), writes, 
apropos of his being chosen Speaker on 
24 October, 1597: ‘‘ The prayer which, 
according to custom, he composed and read 
to the house every morning is said to have 
been of much devotional beauty (Foss).” 

The Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment was composed most probably by 
Bishop Laud. It first appeared in an 
‘Order of Fasting’ in 1625. The words 
religious and gracious NKing’’ are 
commonly supposed to have been intro- 
duced as a compliment to Charles II. (see 


* most 


Francis Procter’s * History of the Book of | 


Common Prayer,’ 1857, p. 262). 
A. R. Bayley. 


According to Foss (‘ Judges of England ’), 


Yelverton was certainly the composer of the | 


prayer which he read in the House of 
Commons every morning; and according 
to the same authority, it was the custom at 
that time for Speakers to compose 
prayer themselves. 

John Cosin was only three years old when 
Yelverton was chosen Speaker, and it was 
not until sixty years later (after the Con- 
voeation of 1661) that the Book of Common 
Prayer was enriched with his compositions, 


I have found no reference in any biography | 
of Cosin to his having drawn up any form | 


of prayer for the use of the House of 
Commons. D. O. Hunter Bratr. 


Speaker Yelverton, no doubt, claimed for 
the House of Commons the power of reform- 
ing the Book of Common Prayer “‘ if there 
was anything Jewish, Turkish, or Popish in 
it.” He also boldly defended a member, 


Mr. Strickland, who had been imprisoned for 
proposing an alteration in the form of prayer 


the | 


thing connecting him with the authorship 
- any kind of prayer. W. Scott. 


Racs at WELLs (11 S. iii. 409, 470, 498). 
—Seventy years ago, im Ereland, I often 
| passed a stunted tree knoin as “ the ragged 
| bush,’” but commonly called by the equiva- 
| lent name in Irish (I spell it as pronounced) 
| “skeogh na gibbogue.”’ It deserved this 
title, for it was lavishly decorated with rags 
of various kinds and colours. At that 
time it was the habit of the less educated 
people in the neighbourhood, on certain 
| saints’ days, to detach scraps of their 
| clothing, tie them to the bush, and then 
adjourn to a holy well not far off, and there 
do penance by going round the well severa?! 
times on their knees. . 

Quite recently a friend at my request 
visited the spot, and found the bush (even 
now known as ‘the bush”’’) still there, but 
bereft of all claim to its old title, for not 
a vestige of rag remains. Evidently the 
ancient practice has died out. 

The suggestion that the custom has come 
to these islands from the East, seems to be 
supported by the following quotation from 
a book written by Dr. Sheepshanks, late 
Bishop of Norwich, and published in 1909, 
|‘ A Bishop in the Rough’ :— 

“In Mongolia. 

One place, a long weird valley, abhorred and 
dreaded of travellers, was full of traces of Obi 
worship. Cairns on the hillsides were everywhere 
to bedescried, with rods or poles carrying strips of 
rags, or of clothing torn from the garments of passing 
travellers, who had alighted to saya prayer. Thus 
to decorate these piles of wood is a sacred duty. 
Tradition demands a portion of one’s own garb, 
| but any piece of cloth seems to meet the require- 
meuts of the occasion. Amidst these fluttering 
| memorials of the Mongolian religion, the wayfarer 

left behind him for ever that strange and ill-known 
country. 


Henry SMYTH. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Those who are interested in the subject 
of rags left at wells may like to be referred, 
if they do not already know it, to a short 
‘The Mourner’s Horse,’ in ‘ The 


| story, 


| Delectable Duchy,’ by ‘‘ Q.” (Cassell & Co., 


1894). 
relevant. 
If any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ will condescend 
to be more communicative than ‘ Q.’’ and 
explain the bit of folk-lore mentioned in the 
preface to the book, I am sure other readers 
will be grateful as well as I. 
H. K. St. J. S. 


The concluding paragraphs are 
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The Church Year and Kalendar. 
Dowden, D.D., late Bishop 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

SINCE this is one of “ The Cambridge Liturgical | 
Handbooks ’’ edited by two learned scholars, | 
ordinary readers may fight shy of it as beyond 
them. ‘That would be a mistake, for the little 
book is at once a lucid and interesting sketch | 
of its subject. Bishop Dowden did not live, 
we are told, to give it final revision, but it has 
been well looked after by other hands. 

We are particularly pleased to see that a com- 
petent ‘ Bibliography * of good authorities has 
been inserted at the beginning of the volume, for 
its scope (it runs only to 160 pages of text, 
appendixes, and index) does not alow of more 
than a general outline, and even so the original | 
manuscript has been reduced. But we think that | 
many who take up the book will be led by it to | 
further investigation. History and sometimes | 
error hallowed by history have !eft curious marks 
on our present ‘Calendar, which might well be 
subjected to reform in the matter of the saints | 
it records. Thus Dr. W. H. Frere in his recent 
volume on liturgical reform suggests the com- 
memoration of Bishop Hannington. Modern 
Prayer-Books no longer associate ‘* King Charles | 
the Martyr” with January 30th, although some 
authorities would question the legal sufficiency 
of the Royal Warrant which remov ed it. 


By John 
of Edinburgh. 


In The Fortnightly Mr. A. A. Baumann begins 
the political articles by discussing ‘The Dead- 
lock and its Remedies.’ Though we do not share 
his views, we recognize the ability with which 
they are put forward. Mr. Lewis Melville writes 
on ‘ The Real Barry Lyndon,’ i.e. Andrew Robin- 
son Storey, a fortune-hunter who bullied his first 
wife into the grave, and then, by elaborate | 
intrigue, succeeded in marrying Lady Strath- 
more, assuming shortly afterwards her name of 
Bowes, and making it perfectly clear that he 
only wanted her money. She got away from 
him eventually, and he ‘spent the last twenty- 
two years of his life in prison for debt. Rowland 
Grey has a pleasant paper on ‘The Boys of 
Thackeray.’ who, indeed, show the novelist 
on his brightest side. Mr, Ernest Newman 
dwells in ‘ Wagner and his Autobiography ’ 
on the selfishness and the assured insolence of 


genius. It is a striking indictment, but one we 
believe to be essentially veracious. Mr. Alfred 
Noy eS is too elaborate and stylish in his ‘ Accept- 


ances,’ the gist of which is that unconv entionality, 
dogmatic lawlessness, and irreverence are ruining 
the art of to-day. The article is overstrained in 
its conclusions. ‘ The E nglish School of Painting 
at the Roman Exhibition,’ by Mr. Comyns Carr, 
is a reprint of the introduction to the catalogue | 
of that section. It is fluently written, but of no 
great critical moment. * The Jewish Renaissance 
in Palestine’ is, according to Mr. Norman Bent- 
wich, to include a Jewish University at Jerusalem 
as “a rallying-point for Jewish students from 
all the world over.’ Sir Home Gordon is inter- 
esting, as usual, concerning * Problems of Con- 
temporary Cric ket,’ but too pessimistic, we “~~ 
concerning present English resources. Mr. E 


| is 
| within three days by two others ; 


| Brock on ‘ 
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Benson contributes a dialogue on ‘ The Gospet 
of the Gourmet,’ which discusses cleverly taste 
and its connexion with the other senses; and 
Monsignor Benson has ‘ Three Stories,’ concerning 
the conversion of an agnostic pedlar, and two 
visions granted to priests. Both brothers ex- 


| hibit their talents in characteristic style. 


In The Nineteenth Century the best political 
article is the last, in which Mr. Harold Cox dis~ 
cusses ‘The Despotism of the Labour Party.’ 
Under the title of ‘ Elizabethan Drama in the 
Making’ Sir Edward Sullivan gives an informing 
and interesting account of Henslowe’s Diary, now 
available in an erudite edition published by Dr. 
Ww. W. Greg. A Fortnight with Thackeray in 
1852’ gives reminiscences by the late Rev. H. J. 


| Cheales of a voyage to America with the novelist, 


A. H. Clough, and J. R. Lowell. Truth to tell, 
| there is not nr in this record, and the view 
| of Thackeray as ‘‘a cold, hard cynic’’ was, we 
thought, as poet as Trilby. ‘When the 
Rani lifts her Veil in London,’ by Saint Nihal 
Singh, gives us an insight into the “ability and 
character of some women-folk whom the rulers 
of the Native States of India have brought to 


Londen to see the Coronation. ‘Count de 
Gobineau’s Ethnological Theory,’ by Mr. A. S. 
Herbert, is meritorious, but stodgy. A just 


tribute to ‘ The Boy Scout Movement,’ one of the 
most striking successes of recent years, is paid 
by Mr. W. Cecil Price. Mr. H. G. Jenkins has by 
careful investigation settled the position of the 
grave of William Blake in Bunhill Mrields. There 
nothing to mark his resting-place, shared 
and the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument is suggested. 


WE congratulate The Burlington 
heartily on reaching its hundredth number, 
celebrated by the reproduction of a_ striking 
water-colour by its former editor, Mr. C. J. 
Holmes. The present assured position of the 
magazine was only reached after a struggle by 
the promoters, whose success will, we hope, induce 
others who have serious aims to go forward 
regardless of popular indifference. Such efforts 
are really needed to preserve the press from the 


Magazine 


|baneful advance of commercialism and_ its 
parasites. 

The editorial points out that attention has been 
paid to Chinese and Mohammedan art, and 


primitive civilizations, as well as “the art of 
the Renaissance and the succeeding periods of 
European art.” This width of range is all to the 
good, but we wish that more attention could be- 
paid to the art of to-day in England, and notice. 
with pleasure a clever article by Mr. A. Clutton- 
The ‘‘ Primitive ’’ Tendency in Modern 
Art,’ which ends by suggesting that the East 
may provide for the West not merely a new fashion, 
but also a new inspiration. There are several 
articles concerning the attributions of pictures, 
the most interesting personality to us being that 
of Baldassare d’Este, a Court painter at Ferrara, 
investigated by Mr. Herbert Cook. 

Among the reviews is a notice of the fine work 
on ‘The Domestic Architecture of the Tuder 
Period ’ begun by the late Thomas Garner, and 
finished by Mr. Arthur Stratton. Incidentally 
the reviewer regards the equestrian figure of 
Charles I. at Charing Cross as ‘“‘ the only public 
statue in London that can claim to be a work of 
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art,’ and says inygconclusion that the ‘‘ two 


volumes should find a place in every public | 
library, and (since they can be had for less than | 


the price of a bicycle or a dress suit) in the private 
library of every Englishman who cares for the 
architectural glories of his country’s ancestral 
homes.” 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 

Mr. Francis Epwarps’s Catalogue 309 contains 
under Africa Barth’s ‘ Travels,’ 5 vols., 2l.; and 
‘The Ruwenzori Expedition, 1905-6,’ 24 coloured 
plates, 4to, half-morocco by Morrell, 6. 6s. 
Under America are a large number of works, 
including Kotzebue’s ‘ Voyage,’ 3 vols., 1821, 
De. t 
Svo, copy, uncut, 51. ; 


1870, a fine 


There are works under Anthropology, Under 


Australasia we find a complete set of the New} 


Zealand Institute publications, 1868 to 1903, 


197. ; 


1847, 97. 
foy with his book-plate include a curious item : 
‘The Mowing-Devil ; 
Hertfordshire: Relation of a Farmer, 
Bargaining with a Poor Mower about the cutting 
down of some oats; upon the Mower’s asking too 
much, the Farmer swore that the Devil should 
mow it rather than he,’ «c., 
reprint 1800, 8s. 6d. Many works appear under 
Big Game Shooting. 


of Judge 
Attaché ’). 


and 


publications, 
‘ The 


works (except There 
and on Seandinavia and Iceland. Under Mansion, 
the miniature painter to Napoleon, are 51 fine 
coloured plates of the costumes of the British 
Army, folio, half-morocco, 1830, 751. 


Ellis’s Catalogue of Rare Books relating to 
Music contains many interesting old works, 
such as ‘Elements of Vocal Singing,’ by 
R. M. Bacon, who was editor of The Quarterly 
Musical Magazine (1818-28); also some of the 
ballad operas of the eighteenth century. 
more valuable works may be named Dr. John 


Blow’s ‘ Amphion Anglicus,’ first edition, 1700, | 
Butler’s ‘ Principles of Musik,’ first edi- | 


61. 6s. 3 
tion, dedicated to Charles I., 1636, 3/1. 3s.; the 
Rey. James Clifford’s ‘ Divine Services and 
Anthems,’ black-letter, 1664, 27. 12s.:; Gaffori’s 
‘Angelicum ac diuinum opus musice,’ 1508, 
281., also his ‘ Laudensis Regii Musici,’ editio 
princeps, 1518, 21l.; Thomas Mace’s ‘ Musick’s 
Monument,’ 1676, 141. 14s.; Morley’s ‘A Plaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke,’ 
1608, 122. 12s.; Playford’s ‘ Harmonia Sacra,’ 
2 vols., first editions, 1688-93, 41. l5s.; and 
Purcell’s Sonnatas of IIT. Parts, 1688, extremely 
rare, 211. ‘ A Collection of 13 Compositions for 
the Pianoforte,’ by Nicola Sampieri (end of 
eighteenth century), 2/. 10s., is quaint. No. 9 
is described as ‘‘ Little Sonatinas set very easy 
for the Piano Forte on purpose to encourage the 
young Ladies to play this Fashionable Instru- 
ment.” 

Messrs. Gilbert & Son’s Winchester Catalogue 37 
contains under Architeeture Parker's * Glossary,’ 


MeKenny’s ‘ Indian Tribes,’ 3 vols., royal | 
Oliver’s | 
‘ Antigua,’ 3 vols., folio, 1894-9, 9/.; and Sted- | 
man’s ‘ American War,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1794, 41. 10s. | 


also Angas’s ‘South Australia,’ 65 large | 
plates, 10 parts, imperial folio, original wrappers, | 
Books from the library of Henry Beau- | 


or, Strange News out of | 
who | 


small 4to, 1678, | 


There are sets of Curtis’s | 
Botanical Magazine, of the Geographical Society’s | 
Haliburton’s | 
are | 
also works on India, on Napoleon and his time, | 


Of | 


|3 vols. Svo, half-morocco, last edition, 1860, 
21, 2s. Under Art is Smith’s ‘ Catalogue Raisonné,’ 
9 vols., royal 8vo, cloth as new, 1829, 21. 10s, 
| The first edition of ‘ Dombey,’ calf gilt, is 11. 2s. 6d. ; 
| and Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament, calf, 
ds. 6d. There are publications of the New Shak- 
|spere Society. Other items include ‘The 
| Speaker's Commentary,’ 8 vols., cloth, 11. 18s. ; 
Hampshire Record Society's publications, 12 vols., 
1889-99, 4/1. 10s.; and ‘The International 
Library of Famous Literature,’ 20 vols., 27. 10s. 


Mr. Robert McClure of Glasgow sends some 
short lists. Under Hogarth Plates is ‘Hudibras ’ 
| with a French translation, 3 vols., with book- 
plates of Edward and Sir William Jerningham, 
| Londres (Paris), 1757, 21. 10s. (one of 250 copies). 
‘David Scott and his Works,’ by Gray, with 
many reproductions, cloth as new, 1884, is offered 
for 10s. 6d. Scott was greatly beloved by hia 
pupils; he was the art instructor of our old 
contributor Ebsworth, and the date of his 
funeral, the 10th of March, 1849, was always 
|remembered by Ebsworth. There are some 
interesting MSS. One under Flanders, written 
in French in 1699, gives an account of each town ; 
and another, under Roman Pontiffs, in Latin, 
includes an account of the murder of Becket. 
There are a number of Vertue portraits, folio, 
good impressions ; also choice views in Scotland. 

[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Ir is proposed to publish in the autumn a 
collection of papers on ‘Some Islington Cele- 
brities,’ read to the Islington Antiquarian and 
Historical Society. Mr. Aleck Abrahams _ con- 
siders ‘George Daniel,’ ‘ William Upcott,’ and 
‘The Locat Historians’; Mr. W. Pratt, 
‘ Samuel Phelps ’ and ‘ The Poets and Versifiers ’ ; 
Mr. 8S. T. C. Weeks, ‘John Thurston’ and ‘ The 
Artists and Engravers’; and Mr. E. E. Newton, 
‘The Illustrators.” To the preparation of the 
| papers a good deal of original research has been 
| devoted. 

At least eighty subscribers are needed to ensure 
publication, and applications should be sent to 
Mr. Weeks, the Hon. Secretary of the Society, 
at 10, York House, Highbury Crescent, N. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
uor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
if old books and other objects or as to the means of 
lisposing of them. 

EpITorIAL communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

J. LEARMONT (‘‘ Serendipity *’).—See the article 
by Cot. PRIDEAUX at 9S. xii. 430. 

Eric MACKENZIE (‘‘’Tis better to have lov’d 
and lost’’).—Tennyson, ‘In Memoriam,’ xxvii. 4. 

A. E. H., Illinois (‘‘ Muratori’’).—He is often 
called “the father of Italian history.’ See his 
life in any encyclopeedia. For hig works consult 
the catalogues of libraries and similar scurces 
of information. 








